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What Did They Teach ? 


[Under this heading The Western Friend for 
the First Month gives so clear and forcible a 
statement of the fundamental doctrines taught 
by Friends in the beginning—that we have 
transferred it to our columns. The latter part 
of the essay is principally devoted to showing 
that the discussion in the Richmond Conference, 
and the Declaration adopted by it, indicate that 
the doctrine of the Light of Christ revealed in 
man for his salvation, which was so prominent a 
feature in the ministry and writings of our early 
Friends, has been too much lost sight of by many 
of their successors in profession. This portion 
we have not quoted, as we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of that Declaration.—Ep.] 


George Fox affirms with a positiveness and 
directness of assertion, not made for any other 
event in his whole life that the doctrine of the 
Inward Light was opened to him by immediate 
revelation. He says “The Lord God opened to 
me by his invisible power how every man was 
enlightened by the divine light of C hrist.” Paul 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, certified that 
the gospel he preached was not received from 
man “neither was he taught it but by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.” So like Paul, George 
Fox affirms that he “saw” the same great doc- 
trine of the inward revelation of the Gospel “in the 
pure openings of the light without the help of 
any man; neither did I then know where to find 
it in the Scriptures—for I saw in the light and 
Spirit which was before the Scriptures.” 

When he went forth on his mission he affirms 
that “The Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent him,” with a commandment to “turn people 
to that inward light.” He says “I saw that as 
they received C hrist Jesus in his light He would 
give power to become the sons of God.” 

“TI directed them to Christ the true Teacher 
within ;” “to the divine light of Christ and his 
Spirit in their hearts ;” “ to the light in all your 
consciences ;” “to the measure of the Spirit in 
themselves by which they might be turned from 
darkness to light ;” such is the language in 
which George F ox reports his own sermons all 

along through his Journal. 

So steadfast, through his life, in his doctrine 
was he, that when he “died the ministers of the 
Second- day Morning’s Meeting in London, in 
their address to the Society on his death, said of 
him, “ He was in his testimony as a fixed star in 
the firmament of God’s power.” 
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So universally was this known and accepted 
by all Friends in that day and time, that when 
the whole Society was mourning the death of 
George*Fox, William Penn in a testimony which 
was published as a preface to Fox’s Journal 
makes this universal acceptance the ground for 
one of the most touching appeals for Friends to 
continue faithful in its profession to be found in 
the history of the Society. He says: 

“ And now Friends, you that profess to walk 
in the way this blessed man was sent of God to 
turn us into; suffer I beseech you the word of 
exhortation, as well fathers as children and elders 
as young men. The glory of thisday and Foun- 
DATION OF THE HOPE that has not made us 
ashamed since we were a people You KNOW is that 
blessed principle of light and life of Christ which 
we profess and direct all people to as the great 
instrument and agent of man’s conversion to 
God ” * * “in the feeling of the mo- 
tions of this principle we drew near to the Lord 
and waited to be prepared by it. This being 
the testimony the man of God was sent to de- 
clare and leave amongst us and we having em- 
braced the same as the merciful visitation of God 
to us, the word of exhortation at this time is that 
we continue to be found in the way of this testi- 
mony with all zeal and integrity and so muc th the 
more by how much the day draweth near.’ 

Of the ministers who had gone before George 
Fox, William Penn in his Rise and Progress 
says, “ Which of them all ever directed men to a 
divine principle or agent placed of God in man to 
help him, and how to know it and wait to feel its 
power? Some of them indeed have spoke of the 
spirit and the operations of its sanctification and 
performance of worship to God, but WHERE and 
HOW to find it was yet a mystery reserved for this 
further degree of reformation.” 

Revealed to George Fox, as the divine plan to 
bring the benefits of the death of Christ within 
the reach and capacity of every man, his mission, 
as a minister and reformer, which the Lord so 
marvelously blessed, was to turn people to this 
inward light as Christ’s power by which they 
might intelligently and with assurance know the 
salvation of Christ to be wrou; ghtin them. So 
far reaching was the effect in christian experi- 
ence, and on christian doctrines, of the reception 
of this inward light that it had the force of a 
new gospel in that day and time. William Penn 
not only said that, “it was the glory of that day 
and the foundation of the hope” of those who re- 
ceived it but that it was “the corner stone,” “a 
fundamental principle,” “the root of the tree of 
doctrine,” making it by far the most important 
doctrine in their system of faith. And Robert 
Barclay, (prop. vi, sec. xi,) says, “ This doctrine 
if well weighed will be found to be the founda- 
tion of christianity, salvation, and assurance.” 

To George Fox and the people gathered by 
his ministry, the Inward Light was no mere 
“ influence of the Spirit.” It was as they saw 
it in the light a divine something in man that 
always “ made for righteousness ;” “ not an acci- 
dent as most men ignorantly understand, but a 
real spiritual substance” are the words of Robert 
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Barelay. And William Penn with fine exact- 
ness of language says of the ministry of George 
Fox, “he labored much to bottom the people upon 
the principle and principal Christ Jesus the light 
of the world that by bringing them to soME- 
THING that was of God in themselves they might 
the better know and juege Him and themselves.” 
This divine light the “something,” “the spiritual 
substance” was the “ great agent,” “ instrument” 

“principle,” by and through which commu- 
nion and all spiritual relation was established 
and carried on between God as a Spirit and 
the soul of man asa spirit. As such it was the 
immediate source of every grace and work in 
salvation. By this real presence Christ put forth 
his divine operative energy in personal redemp- 
tion. Conversion with all the experiences of 
light, life and conviction before, and the peace, 
sanctification, leading and feeding that follows 
after, are the fruits and effect of this Inward 
Licht, as the inward and immediate cause. 
When received and not resisted this light wrought 
conversion and justification, as it is abode in 
sanctification and growth are known; by waiting 
in it all worship is performed, and in its open- 
ings and leadings all true ministers are qualified 
for their Work. This in short is the relation which 
the Inward Light bore to the doctrinal teaching, 
ministry and experiences of George Fox and the 
early Friends and as a proof of it we appeal to 
the whole body of their writings and especially 
to the doctrinal writings of Fox, Penn and 
Barclay. 

The system of faith held by George Fox and 
his people was a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness. It avoided the errors of Socinianism 
on the one hand by recognizing man in his first 
nature as lost, dead, and utterly without spiritual 
power; and that Jesus C hrist the son of God 
died on the cross as an atoning sacrifice for man’s 
sins. On the other hand it avoided every taint 
of the errors of Pelagianism by teaching that 
God, through the atonement, as his plan of 
bringing its benefits to every man, gave to every 
man a measure of the divine light of Christ, by 
which the power of spiritual discernment and of 
will to choose the good was again restored to 
man. Regeneration, conversion, justification and 
sanctification were doctrines so related to these 
that they seemed as branches to a goodly tree. 
This sy stem may well be called the sys stem of two- 
fold redemption, that of the work of Christ on 
the cross and the work of Christ in the heart. 

We have seen that up to the time of 
the death of George Fox the Society which he 
had gathered by preaching the doctrine of the 
Inward Light was united in holding it as “the 
glory of their day and the foundation of their 
hope.” This unity in supporting all these doc- 
trines was for many years maintained ; but there 
came a time when there was a falling away. 
When instead of holding them all in due regard ; 
one extreme divorced the Inward Light, and 
held it as a fragment apart from the atoning sac- 
rifice. The other extreme divorced the sacrifice 
of Jesus and held it asa fragment apart from 
the Inward Light. So that at this time we be- 




















































































































































































































































divided church ; with 




















treme of the other. Is 




















Fox—always scatter and divide “in Israel?” 
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is one by Athelstan Riley, 














upon by the members of the ¢ 
most holy spot. 













the sea. The easternmost of these is Athos. 






width of four miles; but near its base, where 
Xerxes cut his ry al, it measures but a mile and 
a half across. A ridge of hills runs down the 








tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet elevation, when it 
suddenly shoots up into a mountain of white 
marble 7,000 feet high. There is very little level 
land in Athos. 

Round its shores stand twenty ancient monas- 
teries of the Greek Church, to which the whole 
peninsula belongs, and which form the monastic 
republic of the Holy Mountain. 
this ecclesiastical State is lost in obscurity, but 
there is evidence of the existence of hermits on 
Athos for 1000 years, and that the founder of 
one of the monasteries lived in the tenth century. 
When the Turks overthrew the Greek Empire, 
the monks were allowed to retain their self- 
government and their ancient privileges, subject 
to the sovereignty of the Sultan. Many of the 
monasteries were endowed with lands in Greece 
and Roumania, which supplied them with the 
means of support. Some of these have been con- 
fiscated. 

The monastic rule under which the inhabi- 
tants live requires celibacy, and to such an ab- 
surd extent is the tabooing of the female sex 
varried, that no woman is allowed to land on the 
promontory. The officials of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment who are stationed here, are compelled 
to leave their wives behind them; and even of 
the domestic animals, none but males are ad- 
mitted. Having no hens, the monks are com- 
pelled to do without eggs. 

A. Riley, and an English clergyman who ac- 
companied him, appear to belong to that section 
of the Church of England, which regards the 
various Protestant denominations as schismatics, 
but is quite prepared for union with the Greek 
Church, and looks with much tolerance upon its 
superstitions and puerile traditions. They had 
letters of introduction from their own Church 
officials to the Patriarch of Constantinople, from 
whom they desired to obtain a letter recommend- 
ing them to the hospitality of the Athos monks. 
In his account of the visit to the Patriarch, A. 
Riley says: “ We told them that we belonged to 
the great Anglican Church of which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was the Patriarch; that 
we were not like the Lutherans or the Calvinists; 
that we had nothing to do with the Presbyterian 
missionaries, but had the greatest respect for the 
Eastern Church and much wished for unity.’ 
“It was mecessary to insist very strongly that our 








































































hold the spectacle of a sundered faith and a 
each extreme holding its 
own fragment of our faith, and rejecting that of 
the other; each in large measure justifying its 
own unbelief because of the infidel opposite ex- 
this always to be? Shall 
“ false teachers,” those without experience enough 
to hold the truth as one whole, as did George 


Among the books published during last year 
of England, describing 
a visit to this rocky promontory, which is looked 
rreek Church as a 
IF’rom the southern coast of the 
Turkish province of Roumelia, there projects 
into the Egean Sea an irregular tract of Jand, 
from the southern side of which og promon- 
tories of almost equal size, run side by side into 
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is about forty miles in a with an average 


centre of the peninsula, gradually rising to be- 
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Protestant missionaries in Constantinople.” 


















ings in the Promontory 
little incidents connected with their travels, oc- 


interest for the general reader. 
ance are the notices of the monkish customs, 
the reverence with which the relics of the 


some light on the position of the Greek Church, 
which, however er 


millions of the professors of Christianity. 


ings. The entrance is defended by three 


in case of need. 
piece of ground for the number of inhabitants, 
if it were not for the ¢ 


up the bodies (which are interred without c offins) 
three years after burial. 


under the “Cemetery Church.” 
pedi contains 3,000 skulls. 
thrown confusedly into a large chest. 


form his daily food. 


system. 
ries, oe they appear to be but little used. 
the Nazarites of old, 
hair on head or face. As a substitute for bells to 
call them to prayer, they use boards of sound 
wood, which, when struck with a hammer, pro- 
duce sounds that can be heard a very long dis- 
tance. These boards were formerly in univ versal 
use among the Eastern Christians; bells having 
been first. introduced in the year 865, by the 
Venetians who presented twelve to the Emperor 
Michael III. No instrumental music of any 
kind is permitted in their worship. 
In speaking of the characteristic differences 
between the Greeks and the English, our author 
says: “ The tendency of a Greek i is to believe im- 
plicitly any supernatural story, however great 
the demand it makes upon his faith, however 
absurd it is in its details; the ordinary English- 
man, on the contrary, is likely to reject as super- 
stitious the story of any Divine interference, 
however trifling, with what he calls the Law of 
Nature.” The true position he thinks lies some- 
where between these two extremes. This view 
is manifested in the terms of respect with which 
he speaks of the relics preserved in the different 
monasteries, and regarded with great veneration 
by the monks. One scarcely knows, from read- 
ing his book, whether or no he fully believes in 
the authenticity of the fragments of the cross on 
which our Saviour was erucified, and other relics, 
as to which there is no evidence to prove whence 
they originally came. It is certainly asking 
much, to expect one to believe that the Empress 
Helena discovered the identical wood on which 
our Saviour hung, and rescued it from its bed in 
the earth 300 years after it had been erected on 
Calvary. No doubt the Almighty could have 

miraculously preserved it; and revealed its situa- 
tion after the lapse of ages; but we fail to see 


Church had nothing whatever to do with the 


The detailed description of the various build- 
of Athos, and of the 


cupies much of the book, hut would have little 
Of more import- 
of 
saints 
are regarded, and other matters which throw 


degenerated from the primitive 
purity, embraces in its communion one hundred 


The first monastery visited was that of Vato- 
pedi, which covers four acres of ground, and 
contains so many separate buildings within its 
massive walls, that it resembles a fortified town. 
Among these are no less than 16 church build- 
gates 
placed at intervals along a narrow and tortuous 
passage, so constructed as to be easily defended 
The cemetery was a very small 


rrecian custom of digging 


The skulls are then 
neatly labelled with the names of the owners and 
the dates of their deaths, and placed in the vault 
That at Vato- 
The other bones are 


The ideal of an Eastern monk is a simple and 
uninstructed ascetic, living remote from men and 
human interests, spending his time when not in 
prayer in the cultivation of the vegetables that 
Though human learning is 
not forbidden, it forms no essential part of the 
Most of the monasteries contain libra- 
Like 


the monks never cut the 











any sufficient reason for such an exercise of hig 
power; for the religion which our Saviour " 
mulgated is an inward and spiritual work ; 
does not depend on outward objects, but on he 
work of the Spirit of Christ in the heart. 

At Vatopedi our travellers were shown ¢ among 
the treasures of the monastery, what purported 
to be a piece of the reed used ‘at the time of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, and a large piece of the 
cross. Nearly every convent on Athos claims 
the possession of a portion of this relic, of which 
Paulinus, who wrote seventy-seven years after 
its asserted discovery, says the holy wood multi- 
plied itself to provide for the pious wants of the 
taithtul! Besides these; the monks exhibited a 
narrow red girdle sewn with gold thread and or. 
namented with pearls, which they claimed had 
belonged to the Virgin Mary ; and the skulls of 
several saints set in wrought silver. From one 
of these proceeds a sweet odor, which may have 
come from the spices with which the body was 
embalmed, but which the Greeks think to bea 
supernatural perfume. Similar pretended relies 
are to be found in the other monasteries, care 
fully kept in richly ornamented cases. Among 
these Riley mentions a drop of the blood of John 
the Baptist, and part of the skull of Stephen, the 
first martyr! J. W. 
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Trade and Business. 
(Continued from page 219.) 
GEORGE FOX. 

All Friends everywhere who are shopkeepers 
or merchants or factors or any other trade, keep 
low in the power of God and do not go beyond 
your capacity and reach after things more than 
ye can justly perform and answer all men. 

None are to be negligent in their business, but 
give an account by word or writing how things 
are with them when others write to them, so that 
none may wrong one another in their outward 
things. 

It is a bad thing for persons to be lifted up 
with other people’s goods, and yet can’t keep 
their word and their promises. Such may break 
and fall, and bring great dishonor to Christ and 
true Christians. 

Friends, if ye be not faithful in the outward 
treasure and outward mammon, who will trust 
you with the true treasure, or who can believe 
that ye have the true treasure, but rather that 
ye speak by hearsay of it. 

At first ye know that many could not take so 

much money in their trade as to buy bread with, 
all people stood aloof from you; but now they 
say they will trust you before their own people, 
and the ery is, where is there a Quaker of such 
and such a trade. Oh! Friends who have pur- 
chased this through great suffering, lose not this 
great favor which God hath given you but an- 
swer the witness of God in every man, which 
witnesseth your faithfu!ness, that they may glorify 
your Father on your behalf. If there be any 
oppression, exaction or defrauding, through the 
freedom which God hath given you, the “world 
will see such, and say the Quakers are not such 
as they were. 
All such as go up and down to cheat by bor- 
rowing money of friends are to be stopped, and 
notice of them is to be given to Friends and 
other persons. 

All, of what trade or calling soever, keep out 
of debt. Owe no man any thing but love. Go 
not beyond your estates lest ye bring yourselves 
into trouble and cumber and a snare. Keep 
low in all things ye do; for a man that would 
be great and goes bey ond his estate, lifts himself 
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all our acts should be in accordance with the 
Lord’s will, so that we may be favored with his 
holy presence. [I do not believe that the com- 
motions that prevail on these days are bringing 
honor to the Prince of Peace. I often feel much 
concern for the preservation of our religious So- 
ciety upon its ancient foundation, fully believing 
it was gathered in its rise by an Almighty power 

out of the ways and worships and customs of an 
evil world; and I do believe it remains to be 
imperative upon us, in this day, to seek for 
strength and ability to be found standing faith- 
ful for the same precious cause. How needful 
then that every thing should be removed out of 
the camp that doth hinder the manifestation of 
the presence of the blessed Head of the Church. 

R. M. 
PENNSVILLE, Morgan Co., Ohio, First Mo. 29th, 1888. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 

[We have received the following additional 
memorandum made by the late Henry Knowl 

of whose life and religious experiences a brief ac. 

count was recently published in THe FRrenp, 


Ep.] 


Sensible my stay here may be short, I feel de 
sirous to leave behind me a little [record] of the 
dealings of the Lord with me, for the strength 
and encouragement of my offspring, that they 
may keep the faith and trust in God, for He is 
ever near all those that put their trust and con- 
fidence in Him. I have ever been a firm be 
liever in the preservation and protection of our 
God, from my youth up to the present day; and 
now old age creeps on, 1 know not the day of 
my death, ‘life is uncertain. I feel my strength 
to give way; but there is a path that the vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen nor the lion’s whelp trod, 
a highway of holiness cast up for the ransomed 
and redeemed of the Lord to walk in, that will 
lead us all safely through time. This path I have 
endeavored to follow ; yet, through the cumber- 
ing things of time, my mind hath at times been 
drawn off from so close an attention to it as would 
have been best. Yet the Lord has been merci- 
ful and kind to me, that He hath not forsaken 
me long at a time; though He hath proved me 
at times even to a hair’s breadth; yet He re- 
turned with healing in his wings. There is balm 
in Gilead ; there is a physician there. Why then 
are not the daughters of my people healed? The 
Lord is about to turn and overturn his people, 
I know not where it will end, for the Lord has 
gone forth, yet not in vain; nor shall his word 
come empty back again, but shall perform the 
thing whereunto He sent it. 

Henry KNOWLES. 

Smyrna, N. Y., Second Mo. 27th, 1858. 
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WHEN JESUS CAME. 


Some household cares perchance had chained our feet, 
Or passing guest beguiled with converse sweet ; 

A little languor fettered our desires 

For heavenly dews or Pentecostal fires ; 

But afterward we owned—we owned with shame— 
Alas ! we were not there when Jesus came. 








Yet, if a king gave audience for an hour, 

And bade us wait on him for wealth or power, 
How had we sped through dark, unlovely street 
To pour our supplications at his feet ! 

Our King gives audience, Jesus is his name; 
Alas, we were not there when Jesus came. 










It might have rained, or winter winds were rough, 
It was too hot, or was not warm enough! 

And so we let the hour of dew pass by, 

And so we let the precious moments fly 

Which might have nursed a holy, steadfast aim ; 
Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 





















For ** Tue Frienp.” 

[The following letter has been forwarded for 
insertion in Tue Frre np, by a Friend in Ohio. 
It was written about the year 1829, by Jehu 
Ellis, who died in 1855. The denial of the exist- 
ence of an Evil Spirit, independent of the corrupt 
propensities of the heart of man—a doctrine 
which is controverted in this letter—is not one 
of the prominent errors which trouble our So- 
ciety at the present time; yet there may be some 
service in reviving in our pages this testimony 
for the truth, with the affectionate pleading of 
the writer to his relative to avoid being led into 
error.—Ep. ] 


Yet there may be a faithful one who keeps 

A mournful vigil where a sufferer sleeps ; 

Balm for the grief He'll give, and rest for toil; 
So she who tarries shall divide the spoil ; 
Though all unpraised and all unknown to fame, 
She shall be satisfied, for “ Jesus came.” 












































































Or tender babes may claim our patient care ; 
God’s children these, his little lambs they are, 

A circle very close unto their Lord, 

Their voices will not drown his whispered word ; 
All unrepining, let us own his claim, 

And say, “ We were at home, yet Jesus came.” 











Let naught but duty keep us from his feet 

Whose invitations are so free, so sweet ; 

Outrun the earnest, break through every press; 

He must not miss us when He comes to bless, 

Else shall we own—and own with bitter shame— 

Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 
—British Messenger. 
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WELL WisHINnG Sisrer: 

My mind has been for a long time much con- 
cerned on account of the prevailing schism that 
has taken place in our Society; and that so 
many have gone from the way of primitive 
purity, and joined themselves to strange and 
ranting opinions, and to such beliefs as never be- 
fore were thought of, still claiming the name of 
Ancient Friends; yet holding doctrines that in 
plain terms do deny the true Christian faith, 
holding that there is no Evil Spirit, or Agent, 
distinct from man. This is a stratagem of the 
enemy of man’s happiness, to lead him astray, as 
he did our first parents; for the Evil Agent, not 
the evil propensities of Eve, our first mothe r, but 
the Evil One tempted her to partake of the for- 
bidden thing, or fruit, as it is called; and she 
then presented the same to her husband; and 
when they were brought to an account about it, 
the man laid it to the woman, and the woman 
laid it to the Serpent, or Evil Agent. 

Now, which makes it more plainly appear that 
there were three, the Serpent first received his 
sentence, then the woman, afterward the man. 
Three separate sentences passed upon them. The 
tempter first, and then the tempted, all for their 
several crimes: the sentence was not passed upon 
the evil propensities of either the man or the wo- 
man ; but first the Serpent, then the woman, and 
last the man ; so the three are separate, both in 
sentence and other ways. 

Now, dear sister, I do not want to run things 
very far, for the truth of the thing is what I 
mean ; and I consider the relationship that is be- 
tween us, even that we are the children of one 
father, and both nursed at the breast of one 
mother, and have the one way to go to the Heav- 
enly Father, and that is by the one only Mediator 
and Intercessor, the Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
for all men, and rose again and ascended to the 
Father, and now sits on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. 

Now to this Lord Jesus Christ, | recommend 
thee with my own soul. 
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THE PEACEFUL LIFE. 












BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 













“Count not attention to the daily duties, not the strict- 
ness of the Christian life, to be bondage ; but count it the 
sweetest liberty and the only way of true peace. Wher- 
ever this is accounted hard, that state which is embraced 
instead of it will be found harder.’’—Juhn Rogers, of Ded- 
ham, 1585. 







Self-Control—An expert and an experienced 
ofticial in an insane asylum said to us a 
little time ago that these institutions are filled 
with people who have given up to their feelings, 
and that no one is quite safe from an insane 
asylum who allows himself to give up to his 
feelings. The importance of this fact is alto 
gether too little appreciated, especially by teach- 
ers. We are always talking about the negative 
virtues of discipline, but we rarely speak of the 
positive virtues. We discipline the schools to 
keep the children from mischief, to maintain 
good order, to have things quiet, to enable the 
children to study. We say, and say rightly, that 
there cannot be a good school without good dis- 
cipline. We do not, however, emphasize as we 
should the fact that the discipline of the school, 
when rightly done, is as vital to the future good 
of the child as the lessons he learns. Discipline 
of the right kind is as good mental training as 
arithmetic. It is not of the right kind unless it 
requires intellectual effort, mental contest. The 
experienced expert, referred to above, was led to 
make the remark to us by seeing a girl give way 
to the “sulks.” “That makes insane women,’ 
she remarked, ail told the story of a woman in 
an asylum, who used to sulk until she became 
desperate, and the expert said, “ You must stop 
it; you must control yourself.” To which the 
insane woman replied, “ The time to say that was 
when I was a girl. I never controlled myself 
when I was well, and now I cannot.” The 
teacher has a wider responsibility, a weightier 
disciplinary duty, than she suspects. The pupils 
are not only to be controlled, but they must be 
taught to control themselves absolutely, honestly, 
completely.— From the Journal of Education. 









The working life is the life of peace, 

The words of the wise are golden; 
And down the line of three hundred years 
Comes the truth of these words grown olden. 








































Not the days that we passed amid song and flowers, 
In dreamy inactive leisure, 

But the days that are strong with stress of toil 
Are those of the truest pleasure. 


The eyes that look straight toward God and heaven, 
Nor turn from the path of duty, 

Are the eyes that see, in this changeful world, 
The sights of the truest beauty. 











Who lives for earth and self alone 
Must find his enjoyments shallow, 
While he who lives but for God and right 
Finds something each day to hallow. 









He who is bound by the yoke of love, 
And regains his freedom never, 

Has his perfect liberty here on earth, 
And he shall be free forever. 












O, life is short, and its skies sometimes 
Are darkened with care and sorrow, 
But the loyal-hearted, the brave of soul, 

Has always a glad to-morrow. 


Then let us patiently bear the cross, 
Our service and love confessing, 

For the life of labor and faith and love 
Is the only life of blessing. 
















WHosoEVER offers a sacrifice by praying or 
preaching, and hath not salt in it, God doth not 


accept it. Therefore it must be seasoned with 
the heavenly salt.—G. For. 
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Men of Letters. 


800,000 letters! 2,200 men! 

And the letters merely represent the city de- 
livery alone, of the New York Post-Office for a 
single day. Addto these the immense number 
surging through the office to and from all other 

arts of the United States and all other coun- 
tries, and you will realize that it is worth while 
to slip behind the scenes to see the processes 
by which this great work is efficiently and quietly 
carried on. 

From a long, narrow balcony we look down 
into the body of the Post-Office ; the great flat- 
iron shaped apartment, sub-divided only by 
tables, desks, pigeon-holes and low partitions, 
where the great bulk of the work is done. In 
this one room the famous 800,000 every day, in 
addition to tons of other material, are received, 
stamped with hour of reception, cancelled, sorted 
for general delivery, for carriers or for boxes, 
made up for the mail and borne away. The mails 
of many large business houses are delivered in 
trunks. Some of the prominent magazines have 
a thousand letters a day ; some dry- -goods firms 
have two thousand ; and the largest mail for any 
one address is that of the New York World, 
which ran up to 14,600 in one day recently. 

The first process with letters dropped in or 
brought in is to have them “faced-up” and 
stamped. In these days of labor-saving ma- 
chines it is odd to see this process of stamping 
on such an enormous scale still done by hand. 
Because of the difference in size and thickness 
of letters, it has been impossible to invent a 
machine to do this work smoothly. The stamp- 
ers stand in a row, making each impression with 
the hand, and obliged to ink the stamp afresh 
after each impression, though one of the can- 
celling stamps has been perfected to the point of 
being self-inking. Each stamp has its number, 
so that a delayed letter can be traced at once 
to the hands through which it has passed. 

Once stamped, the letters must be sorted. One 
does not know which to admire most. The speed 
or the accuracy of the assorters. Their salaries 
are graded according to their skill, and their 
skill is tried every few months by special test 
examinations. On a certain day, at a certain 
hour, each man is given two or three thousand 
cards with merely an address on them. So ex- 
pert do they become that hardly a mistake is 
made by any of them. In the latest record we 
find John J. Baker at the head, for having sorted 
correctly 3,800 letters in one hour and fifty- four 
minutes. To appreciate the labor of these : assort- 
ers properly, it must be remembered that they 
have to carry in memory much besides the 
gee -hole for any address. They have to know 

y heart thousands of names and the numbers 
they correspond to, as well as the window at 
which each of these individuals gets his mail. 

In the case of letters for the carriers, the as- 
sorters’ pigeon-holes are merely labelled as routes. 
The letter may be plainly addressed to 36 West 
49th St.; but the assorter has no pigeon-hole for 
49th St.; he has to know whether 49th St. is in 
Route 7 or Route 22, and be perfectly correct 
in his knowledge of the exact boundaries of each 
route; since one side of 49th Street may be in 
one route and the other side in a different 
one. The same difficulty occurs in sorting let- 
ters to go out of town. There are 4,000 post- 
offices in Pennsylvania, but for these 4,000 offices 
only two hundre d separations are made of the 
mail at the New York post-office. If a letter is 
addressed to Tanglewood, Penn., the assorter has 
no pigeon-hole marked Tanglewood, but has to 





remember that things for Tanglewood must be 
put in a pigeon hole marked, we will say, Sauls- 
bury. The labor of mind, as well as the me- 
chanical quickness, is appalling in its demands 
upon the employe. 

To this must be added the annoyance of un- 
decipherable and misdirected addresses. There 
are on an average 3,000 or 4,000 misdirected 
letters a day, and “200, 000 a year are advertised, 
being sent to the Dead Letter Office, at W ash- 
ington, if not called for in a few weeks, An 
average of 1,500 a day are returned to senders 
who have their own addresses put on the end of 
the envelope in case of mistake, In one alcove 
of the busy apartment, sits Stone, known as the 
“Blind Reader,” from his skill in deciphering 
blind addresses. Handwriting, one may say, 
never baffles him; confused addresses he cor- 
rects, knowing instantly when the right street is 
given in the wrong city, or that the firm of 
Baxter & W right exists, not in Chicago, but 
San Francisco. The pains taken in trying to 
deliver letters incorrectly, illegibly or ridicu- 
lously addressed, is something that may well 
challenge admiration. Many letters seem to 
have started on their travel with the simple con- 
fidence of the Saracen Maiden of the Middle 
Ages, who left the Holy Land in search of her 
lover knowing only two English words: “ Gil- 
bert” and “London.” She found her London 
and her Gilbert, and a wonderful number of 
these queer letters find their destination through 
the patient persistence of post-office employes. 

In another part of the room we find the pack- 
ages pouring in for the mail. Armed with a big 
pair of shears and an immense ball of twine, 
the row of examiners seize each bundle as it 
drops through the opening; snip, snip, snap, the 
string is loose, off comes the wrapper or box- 
cover, out comes the contents, in they go again, 
on goes cover or wrapper, fresh string from the 
ball is fastened in a jiffy, and the pac ‘Kage passes 
on, unless its contents are contraband. The 
contrabands, such as bottles of ink or live alli- 
gators, are sent to the “Searcher’s Office,” the 
sender or recipient being notified that they can 
only be recovered or sent on by express. To the 
Searcher’s Office are also sent packages that 
have worked loose from their wrappers, cards 
being sent to the addresses on the various 
wrappers that the person may know “some- 
thing” has been sent him, which he can receive 
by proving property. 

In the basement is the newspaper department, 
where 150 tons of newspapers every day are 
handled, and the pouch department, where every 
pouch is examined after each delivery ; some 
are never used after the smallest break in them, 
others are mended in a special department for 
that purpose, also in the building. ° 

In the department for Registered Mail one 
finds packages of every shape and size within 
the limits set, from a bonnet-box to go to Ore- 
gon to a thimble bound for Australia, The pad- 
lock used for fastening these pauches is a curi- 
osity. Formerly every registered pouch had to 
be opened and all its contents recorded at every 
office through which it passed. Now a key in 
the padlock sets a different number every time 
it is turned. The numbers are not consecu- 
tive, and the same number never occurs twice. 
No employe could, therefore, tamper with it un- 
discovered. If a pouch leaves Washington for 
Boston, it is not opened anywhere on the route, 
if the number visible on the padlock corres- 
ponds to the one which left Washington. 

The cashier's department, whither the 2,200 
employes repair once a month to draw their 









salary of $150,000, is also the department for 
stamps. Here are sold on an average $15,000 
worth of stamps every day, 5,000 stamps a day 
for the Special Delivery being the rule. For 
the year the sales average 12 tons of stamps, 250 
tons of postals, and 180 tons of envelopes. A 
small safe has a capacity of holding 18,000,000 
stamps. A box only about a foot square and quite 
shallow holds $280,000 in stamps. The value 
represented by one sheet of these stamps is 
$3,000 ; for these are stamps not in general cir- 
culation, but used in the office itself to represent 
the large sums paid to cover publishers’ mails. 
Magazines come in wagons and are weighed on 
the Fairbanks scales ; no stampsare put on them, 
but the entire amount, perhaps $500 or $1,000 a 
month, is paid by the publishers in one check. 
Stamps to correspond in value, the largest amount 
of any one stamp being $60, are then pasted 
into a record book. 

The efficiency of the New York post-office has 
been for many years the admiration of a public 
too apt to ts ake efficiene y asa matter of course, 
and to notice only when it is not well served. 
It is an efficiency due, first of all, to the con- 
scientious and admirable effort and ambition of 
the Postmaster, and secondly to a wonderful 
esprit du corps among the employes who are as 
proud of the “Service” and as eager to make it 
effective as are the officials.— Alice W. Rollins 
in The Independent. 


































Concerning Running in Debt. 


A correspondent writes us for aid in his per- 
plexity. He is married and living on a salary 
of $600, which certainly does not leave a large 
margin for saving. He has a debt incurred in 
getting his education—that is, his equipment for 
life. This debt falls due next March, and he 
has nothing wherewith to pay it. He is at his 
wits’ end, and he wonders if there is any loan 
company of which he could borrow, on personal 
credit and a life insurance policy, enough money 
to pay this debt, making the loan payable in 
three annual installments. We answer his ques- 
tion here through the columns of Zhe Christian 
Union because it represents a common case and 
affords an opportunity for counsel which will 
have a wider application. 

When a man runs in debt, if he agrees to pay 
it at a time specified, he must keep that obliga- 
tion constantly before him, and his first duty 
must be to meet that obligation before he incurs 
any other and new ones. Unless, for example, 
he can see his way clear to live married on as 
little as it will cost him to live single, he ought 
not, except in very extraordinary circumstances, 
to také on him the obligations of marriage until 
he has provided, or reasonably assured himself 
that he can provide, for his other and precedent 
obligation. One of the great dangers of running 
in debt is that the debtor will forget his obliga- 
tion until the time of payment comes, and then 
be appalled to find himself wholly unprepared 
to meet it. We cannot help wondering, for ex- 
ample, what assurance our correspondent has 
that he could pay his present indebtedness in 
three annual installments. If we understand 
his figures aright, the three annual installments 
would leave him only $400 a year to live on. 
Has he carefully counted the cost? Is he sure 
that he can live on that? If not, he is only pro- 
posing to annul one unfulfilled obligation by en- 
tering into another obligation whic h will proba- 
bly be unfulfilled when the time of fulfilment 
comes. These are not very encouraging, and 
may not seem to be very sympathetic words to 
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the correspondent who looks to us for help, or at 
least for sympathy. But we have some hope that 
reporting his case and commenting on it may be 
a help to some other reader of the Christian 
Union before he has placed himself in the same 
predicament. The general principle is this :— 
Never incur a debt unless you can see tolerably 
definitely where the money is coming from with 
which to pay the debt when it becomes due ; and 
when you have incurred a debt, keep it con- 
stantly before you and lay by something every 
year to meet the debt, until it is met and paid 
off. To these principles there are few, if any, 
exceptions. 

But what shall our friend do? and ke probably 
represents thousands of others in like circum- 
stances who have run in debt, and who have not 
the wherewithal to meet the obligation. Do not 
try to transfer the debt from one creditor to another ; 
this does not pay the debt. Go to your creditor, 
tell him frankly your condition, and set yourself 
diligently to work to pay him by installments. 
In this particular instance we advise our friend, 
though it is advice more easily given than fol- 
lowed, to save at every hazard something between 
now and the first of March, then go to his 
creditor with that something in hand, pay him 
on account, and ask for the opportunity to pay 
the balance in similar installments; only make 
the installments quarterly or monthly instead of 
annually; the oftener you face your debt the 
earlier you will be likely to get it paid off— 
Christian Union. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


Salt Manufacture in India.—The tax on com- 
mon salt is one of the main sources of revenue 
of British India, and constitutes one of the great 
grievances of the poorer classes, who feel it a 
hardship that they are not permitted to avail 
themselves of the salt formed spontaneously by 
the evaporation of the water in the estuaries along 
the coast. The usual practice of the Government is 
to farm out the sites adapted to the manufacture 
of salt to suitable persons who conduct the oper- 
ations—the Government purchasing the product 
ata fixed price. The ground is partitioned off 
in beds varying from 10 by 15 to 30 feet square, 
with channels for the flow of the salt water, and 
embankments about one foot high. The water is 
evaporated by the heat of the sun, and the salt 
gathered with wooden rakes, drained and stored. 

Limit of Visibility—-At a meeting of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, there was a discus- 
sion as to the limit of visibility with the highest 
magnifying powers. The President of the So- 
ciety said he had certainly seen objects which 
were less than 1-200,000th part of an inch. 

Carbon-rods for Electric Lights——In the man- 
ufacture of these, prepared coke is pulverized, 
hardened by heat and worked into a plastic mass 
with a tarry substance. This mass is subjected 
to a hydraulic pressure and forced through dies 
into rods of various diameters. These are cut 
into 12 inch lengths air-dried and straightened, 
and afterwards baked in iron boxes at a red 
heat. 

Crocodiles.—-In a recent exploration of a por- 
tion of North Borneo, which is under British 
rule, one of the river settlements was found to 
be completely deserted on account of the voracity 
of the crocodiles; the flat-bottomed dug-outs in 
which the natives paddle about being easily 
capsized, and the occupants devoured by these 
animals. 

Edible Nests —D. Daly, a British official in 
North Borneo, describes in the proceedings of 






the Royal Geographical Society a visit to some 
of the limestone caves which are frequented by 
the swifts or swallows which construct the 
nests so much prized by the Chinese as an in- 
gredient in their soups. The material of which 
they are composed is the hardened saliva secreted 
by the swallows. In our own familiar chimney 
swallow (which is an allied species) this hard- 
ened saliva is used to cement together the twigs 
of which the framework of its nest is formed. 
The caves he visited were in the Obang-Obang 
mountains. The entrance to the first one is by 
a small hole, 4 feet by 4, which is commonly 
closed with a grating door of wood to prevent 
any incautious traveller from falling into the 
depths within. Every two months this door 
is opened and the climbers let themselves down 
by means of rattans, and gather all the nests 
within their reach. The bats are very numerous 
in some of the caves, and their nests are made of 
moss only, which they pick off of the lime- 
stone boulders outside. 

The Totem Rocks and Pot-Holes in the Sus- 
quehanna.—At Bald Friars we procured a boat- 
man, who took usto the Totem Rocks. These 
rocks are situated nearly in midstream, and are 
parts of a broken ledge of soft chlorite rock, 
which crosses the river diagonally. The tips 
arid sides of the rocks are thickly scored with 
lines, circles and diagrams, the work of Indians. 
The amount of work that is evidenced by these 
markings is astonishing. We had no means of 
knowing the significance of the writing, although 
it would seem there is some meaning in it. 
The boatman thought the Indians may have 
scrawled on the rocks in mere idleness as they 
fished. This is hardly probable ; every smallest 
mark on rock or tree means much to the Indian. 
Some history is doubtless here put down, some 
notable events are here recorded; but the key 
to the cipher is lost. Evidences of the former 
occupation of this vicinity by the savages were 
plentiful. We found five arrowheads and a 
number of quartz chips in crossing a field of 
growing corn. As Octoraro and Susquehanna 
and Conowingo were sounded by the boatman 
and ourselves, we seemed to hear musical echoes, 
started generations ago among those very hills 
by the Red Men themselves. Our boat pushed 
through long, waving masses of water plants. 
Potamogeton, and Schollera with yellow flowers, 
streaming downward with the current. The 
water is shallow and full of rocks from shore 
to shore. The oars were of but little use, a pole 
sufficing to push the boat along. A thousand 
little islands and tiny islets give to this river 
its peculiar appearance, and originally gave it 
its name, 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
this river is the profusion of “ pot-holes.” These 
are circular cavities, drilled directly downwards 
in the rocks, sometimes to the depth of two feet. 
They vary from an inch or two to a foot or 
twoin diameter. <A drill of hardened steel could 
scarcely have done the work more neatly. 
They occur under the surface of the water, on 
the dry tops of the rocksin the stream, and even 
fur up the steep and rocky banks, where in these 
days the water never goes. At the bottom of 
many of them there are to be found pebbles and 
sand, and even cobblestones. One hole in par- 
ticular, in the soft Totem Rocks, about ten inches 
in depth and of a perfectly uniform diameter 
from end to end of about two inches, had at 
bottom a lenticular pebble of hard stone, the 
under surface of which, where it rested on the 
bottom of the hole, was accurately ground to fit 
the saucersshaped end of the tube. Here was a 





demonstration of the whole matter. The water 
causes the pebbles and stones that happen to 
lodge in some slight depression on a rock, to 
revolve from time to time, thus simultaneous} 
drilling the rock, and rounding the pebble. tf 
the rock is very soft and the stone very hard, the 
stone wastes but little, and the hole is perfectly 
cylindrical. If the rock is hard, the stone jg 
more quickly ground to powder. In one large 
hole we found three cobblestones and a quantity 
of pebbles, all tightly wedged in the cavity, 
An extra current would be needed to dislod 
them. Some large holes near the edges of the 
rocks had their sides broken out, as if by 
freezing water. I have seen a few holes drilled 
completely through an overhanging ledge of 
rock. 

The amount of time that has necessarily 
elapsed during the making of the pot-holes can 
scarcely be realized. All of human history is 
modern in comparison with the history of some 
of them. Many holes are only reached by the 
water that must furnish the motive power dur. 
ing times of infrequent flood; nevertheless the 
grinding at such times may be exceedingly 
rapid.— T. C. Palmer in The Student. 


Marsh Wrens.—“They live in reeds and 
rushes growing in and about the water, and, ex- 
cept when migrating, do not wander so far away 
from their home as to have dry land beneath 
them. They hold in horror any approach to an 
anhydrous condition of their habitat; and along 
Crosswick’s Creek and in the muddy meadow 
are as sure to be over water as fishes are to be 
in it. Here the reeds grow with such rankness 
that no foe can follow them; therefore they are 
happy as they fitfully flit above the tall weeds 
or clamber through them. To be appreciated 
these birds must be seen in just such spots as 
I have named, neglected nooks, rankly over 
grown, and daily washed by the creeping tides 
at times a widespread lake, then a stretch of 
seething, slimy, bubbling mud. I know not if 
it holds good elsewhere, but as these wrens have 
been observed along Crosswicks flats, I have 
never seen one leave the reeds in which it was 
nesting and fly half a dozen yards in any 
direction. They come to the tops of the wav- 
ing vegetation, twitter, and closing their wings, 
sink back into the cover. I have tried to drive 
them from such clusters of weeds, but never suc 
ceeded. They could be flushed easily, but never 
forced to leave their chosen haunts.”— Upland 
and Meadow. 


a 


Items. 


The Indians of Metlakahtla.—The readers of THE 
FRIEND we suppose have mostly been informed of 
this interesting group of Indians, in British Colum- 
bia, who have been gathered into a civilized and 
Christianized community, mainly through the la 
bors of William Dunean; and of the difficulties 
which arose between them and a Bishop of the 
Church of England, who claimed jurisdiction over 
them, and whose requisitions they were unwilling 
to obey. The result was, that land was obtained in 
Alaska under the Government of the United States, 
and the community emigrated thither. Friends in 
Great Britain have taken an interest in them, 3% 
shown by the following communication in The 
British Friend for First Month. 

“ May I trespass again upon your space, in order 
to thank those Friends who have responded to the 
appeal made last month on behalf of the Met- 
lakahtlan Indians. Thirty-two pounds eight shil- 
lings have already been collected, and Alfred Fryet 
is prepared still to forward any further contriba- 
tions. Information from William Duncan says that 
the removal from British Columbia to Alaska was 
effected by means of several fleets of canoes and 4 
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small steamer—a 70 miles journey over a dangerous 
part of the sea. A Portland paper, Oregon, dated 
November 9th, says, ‘Of the old settlement of 1,200 
villagers only 43 remain, counting men, women, and 
children. The winds play hide and seek through 
the once pretty cottages.’ 

“The Indians have been engaged in cutting down 
the forest in the new settlement, preparatory to 
puilding in the summer. Notwithstanding their 
hardship and trial, the a are buoyant and 
cheerful. The fund which is being collected will be 
used in assisting to defray the expenses of removal, 
and in helping the people through the winter. The 
coming year will be devoted to building the new 
village, and the Indians’ trades will consequently 
suffer, so that the families will need some temporary 
support. Afterwards it is hoped that the commu- 
nity will be as it had become, self-supporting.”— 
Sarah M. Fryer. 


The British Arbitration Memorial—On the 24th 
of First Month, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
presented to the Senate of the United States a peti- 
tion, signed by many prominent men of his State, 
asking that in accordance with the desire of the 
British deputation, a treaty may be made with Great 
Britain providing for a settlement by arbitration of 
all future disputes between these two nations which 
cannot be settled by diplomatic agency. In the 
remarks he made on that occasion, he said, “ It 
seems to me one of the most important and interest- 
ing questions which can be brought before the Serate 
at the present time. This message is a message 
which it well becomes Great Britain and the United 
States, on the one hand to send and on the other to 
receive and welcome. These two nations speak the 
same language, are of the same blood, have largely 
the same pursuits and the same interests; and the 
evil which it is sought to avert—an evil to mankind 
ina thousand ways, evil because of its waste of hu- 
man life and of treasure, and of the great forces 
which may be so beneficent when turned into peace- 
ful channels—is especially an evil, as it constitutes 
the greatest and most serious burden which presses 
upon the neck of the laboring classes of mankind. 

“The great armaments which are kept up by the 
European nations, operate chiefly as a burden upon 
their poor and laboring classes,not upon their domi- 
nant classes, but upon the classes to whom the sym- 
pathy of the American people always goes out. On 
the Continent of Europe every peasant or working- 
man who is born is born with a soldier upon his 
back, and he goes through life with the armed man 
clinging to his neck, and pressing him down into 
the dust. 

“The cost of a single ship of war is much greater 
than the cost of a first-class university.” 

The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

On the 25th of the month, a similar petition was 
presented by Evarts, of New York, from a Com- 
mittee of Citizens of New York City. This petition 
was, he stated, “‘ carefully and ably drawn in the re- 
presentation and enforcement of the principal topics 
that relate to this subject.” It regards the presen- 
tation of a memorial signed by 283 members of the 
House of Commons, in favor of arbitration, as “a 
signal manifestation of confidence and good-will,” 
which should receive respectful attention. It enu- 
merates 58 instances of the application of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration to settle international questions, 
since the general pacification of Europe in 1815. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and also directed to be printed in 
the Congressional Records. 

Temperance Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 
—The Report of the Executive Committee of this 
Association for the year ending Third Mo. Ist, 1887, 
details its operations during the preceding twelve 
months. These include the distribution of about 
150,000 pages of Tracts; the delivery of several ad- 
dresses on Temperance; the maintenance of two 
Coffee-stands, and the opening of a Coffee and 
Lodging-house, the reading-room attached to which 
8 supplied with books, magazines and other read- 
Ing matter; and some efforts to influence legislation 
In favor of Temperance, both by appeals to voters, 
and to members elected to the State Legislature, 


Social Purity.—Among the departments of work 





of the National Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union, is one designed for men and boys, which in- 
volves the following pledge: 1. To treat all women 
with respect, and endeavor to protect them from 
wrong and degradation. 2. To endeavor to put 


down all indecent language and coarse jests. 3. To 


maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon 


men aud women. 4. To endeavor to spread these 
principles among my companions, and try to help 
my younger brothers. 5. To use all possible means 
There 


to fulfil the command, “ Keep thyself pure.” 
is a corresponding department designed for women 


and girls, the pledge for which is, L To uphold the 


law of purity as equally binding upon men and 


women. 2. To be modest in language, behavior and 


dress. 38. To avoid all conversation, readings, art 
, 5? 


and amusements which may put impure thoughts 
4. To guard the purity of others, 
5. To 
strive after the special blessing promised to the pure 


into my mind. 
especially of my companions and friends. 


in heart. ‘ 
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In The London Friend and The British Friend 


for the First Month there appears an article 


written by J. B. Hodgkin, on the work of the 
“Home Mission Committee” of London Yearly 
Meeting, which makes some explanations that 
are designed to relieve the minds of those Friends 


who have felt uneasy with its operations—especi- 


ally with the employment of paid missionaries 
whose time is to be devoted to various services 
more or less of a religious nature. After quot- 
ing from Robert Barclay to show that the So- 
ciety of Friends has always recognized the law- 
fulness and propriety of extending outward help 
so far as is needful to those who are engaged in 
such spiritual labors as prevent for the time 
their attention to ordinary business, J. B. Hodg- 
kin makes the following comments: 


“Whilst the foregoing quotation may be thought 
by some to apply chiefly to Friends whose time is 
largely occupied in travelling from place to place, 
it equally covers the case of those who find their 
spheres of duty chiefly in one locality. If it were 
simply a matter of joining in public worship two 
or three times a week, there would be nothing to 
prevent any from engaging in ordinary business ; 
but where there are schools to be kept up, visits to be 
paid from house to house, mothers’ meetings and 
cottage meetings to be promoted, sick clubs, benefit 
societies, lending libraries, and other agencies which 
naturally group themselves round a meeting which 
is active in doing good, to be cared for; where there 
are neighboring meetings to be frequently visited, 
sometimes involving long walks late at night; when 
there are Bible-classes to be held and lectures given, 
for both of which careful study is required; it be- 
comes clear that the proper attention to these duties 
is incompatible with the successful pursuit of ordi- 
nary business.” 

A writer in the same number of The British 
Friend, in speaking of the controversy on this 
subject says, that both the advocates and the 
opponents of the Home Mission Committee 
object to a paid ministry. But the facts in the 
case are, “That for more than two hundred 
years the Society of Friends never paid its min- 
isters. Nowthe Home Mission Committee does 
so. If Friends would look these two facts 
fairly in the face they might find the need of 
either admitting the plan was a change and 
seeking to justify it, or become enamored of the 
ancient practice and return to it.” 

The article of J. B. Hodgkin may be regarded 
as an attempt to justify what is a very decided 


change from the former usages of the Society of 






Friends. The theory on which our meetings 
have been held, and the religious work of the 
Society carried on heretofore, has been that 
Christ himself was regarded as the ever present 
Head of the Church, who dispensed to every 
member gifts and callings as seemed good to 
Him; that these gifts were not confined to a few 
individuals ; but that all the living members were 
to partake in the exercises and labors of the 
body, some in one way and some in another; 
and that in these labors they were to wait for and 
depend upon the fresh extension of Divine help, 
which was felt to be necessary for their right 
performance. One of the most striking differences 
between Friends and most other religious bodies 
has been, that we did not look up to anyone man as 
a leader in our religious meetings; but it was 
the duty of every individual to endeavor to draw 
nigh in spirit to the Lord, and to receive ability 
from Him to perform true worship, or whatever 
other service He might require. A similar 
principle has governed in those collateral duties 
connected with our church organization, such as 
the oversight of schools for the education of our 
children, the care of the poor, the preservation 
of one another in consistency with our princi- 
ples, and the spread of a knowledge of the Truth 
by writings and books. Where persons have been 
specially appointed for these services, they have 
been taken from the membership at large—those 
whom their fellow professors believed to be quali- 
fied therefor. 

The plan now followed by the Home Mission 
Committee, and defended by J. B. Hodgkin, 
assumes, when regarded from a Friendly stand- 
point, that the varied qualifications needed for 
the performance of the duties enumerated by 
J. B. Hodgkin, (some of which, by the way, 
seem to us of very doubtful expediency), have 
been bestowed on one person; and that Christ 
has called him to the exercise of all those gifts ; 
instead of their being laid upon many indi- 
viduals, each in his own line of service, as has 
been the experience of the church heretofore. 
It seems to us a long step toward the adoption 
of the system of a regular paid pastorate—in 
which the main responsibility for the spiritual 
life of a congregation is placed upon one man, 
who is pecuniarily supported, so that he may 
devote all his time to that object. The natural 
tendency of the system is to lessen the sense of 
individual responsibility, to interpose a fellow 
man between the soul and its Creator, and to 
foster that feeling which in extreme cases has 
led some to rely for their salvation on the 
labors of a priest. Closely connected with such 
asystem, and indeed naturally growing out of it, 
is the idea that by such arrangements as are made, 
and which we may be willing to support with our 
contributions, we can do the Lord’s work by 
proxy—that what is required of us is to give the 
money, and another may undergo the labor 
and exercise of mind attendant upon the Lord’s 
service; and that we may thus become sharers 
with him in the spiritual reward which is be- 
stowed on the faithful laborers in the vineyard. 
There have been many who were unwilling to 
leave their profitable business, or their comfort- 
able homes to labor for the good of others; but 
who would have gladly compromised with the 
Lord by making liberal donations to hire some 
one else to do what has been required of them- 
selves. But no true peace of mind, or progress 
in the heavenward journey is possible, without 
bending the neck to the yokeof Christ, and 
giving not merely a portion of our means, but 
ourselves to Him as his obedient servants; count- 
ing it an honor to be made use of by the 











































Head of the Church in whatever way He sees 
fit to employ us. 





























































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—On the 10th instant, the Senate 
Committee on Education unanimously resolved to re- 
port favorably the bill providing for the appointment 
of a commission of five persons, all of whom shall not 
be advocates of total abstinence, to investigate the al- 
coholic liquor traffic, its relations to revenue and taxa- 
tion and its general economic, criminal, moral and 
scientific aspects, in connection with pauperism, crime, 
social vice, the public health and general welfare - 
the people; and also to inquire and take testimony 
to the practical results of license and prohibitory iaaie> 
lation for the prevention of intemperance in the sey eral 
States of the Union. 

In the House adverse reports have been made on 
the joint resolutions amending the Constitution so as 
to give Congress the power to regulate the hours of 
labor in factories, and to prohibit the manufacture, im- 
portation, exportation and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
The latter, at the request of a New York member, was 
placed on the calendar. 

A bill has been introduced in the House “by re- 
quest” for the appointment of a commission on reform 
in orthography. It provides for the appointment of 
three commissioners to report to Congress whether 
there is any practical system of orthography for the 
English language simpler than that now in use. The 
commissioners shall be distinguished scholars, and shall 
be paid $25 per day. 

Under the treaty of 1842, and another of 1865, with 
the Government, various bands of Chippewa Indians, 
now represented by a few semi-civilized full bloods and 
a large number of half-breeds, were to receive a large 
sum of money for certain lands over which they roamed. 
They claim a balance of $70,000, with interest, from 
1868. A delegation will call upon President Cleve- 
land and lay their claims before him. 

William Kelly, inventor of the pneumatic steel pro- 
cess known as the Bessemer, died in Louisville on the 
night of the 11th instant, aged 78 years. Bessemer 
applied for letters patent on the process in this country 
and Great Britain at the same time, but Kelly was 
granted the patent on the ground of priority. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania. 

A despatch from Sheboygan, Michigan, says Louis 
Gerard, a young man employed as a teamster, attempt- 
ed to cross the Straits on the evening of the 9th instant, 
and when part way across, his team broke through the 
ice and disappeared. Gerard reached a fishing hut on 
the ice, with both feet and hands badly frozen. 

The packing house of Dupont Powder Works, at 
Wapwallopen, twenty miles from Wilkesbarre, Penna., 
blew up on the 10th instant, killing four men and in- 
juring about forty others. The shock was felt in 
Wilkesbarre; at Nanticoke and Wanamie chimneys 
were thrown down; at Shickchinny almost every win- 
dow was smashed, and in Wapwallopen nearly every 
building was damaged or wrecked. 

Among the localities that suffered from the forest 
fires last fall, was the neighborhood of Sigler’s Land- 
ing, a hamlet in Tipton County, Tennessee. The deep 
mould in the forest composed of decayed leaves and 
earth was ignited and burned down a distance of ten to 
twenty inches. The fire at this place has continued to 
burn below the surface of the earth, and at a dozen 
points a blaze issues from crevices in the soil. It is 
believed that there is a bed of coal not very far under- 
ground which caught fire from the burning mould on 
the surface. 

Prohibition seems to have caused a wonderful tide 
of success to flow in Athens, Georgia. The Banner 
Watchman, published there, thus speaks of it: “Our 
merchants are doing 25 per cent. more business to-day 
than when liquor was sold here, while the prosperity 
of our city has been almost phenomenal. No class of 
business suffered one particle. Every one is prosperous 
and happy. Our mechanics and tradesmen of all kinds 
have more work than they can do, while our merchants 
report collections as exceptionally good. It matters 
not what is the experience of other places, prohibition 
has been a grand success in Athens.” 

The total capacity of ice houses in Maine is given as 
nearly 2,000,000 tons—on the Kennebec River, 1,185,- 
500; on the Penobscot River, 238,000; on the Cathance 
River, 31,000; and on the coast, 512,000. 

A company was incorporated in Baltimore on the 
13th instant, which proposes to send merchandise and 
mail by electro-automatic power over an elevated rail- 
way, the cars of which cannot run off, and to make the 
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time of transit from Baltimore to Washington in ten 
minutes. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 426, which is 
34 less than during the previous week, and 32 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number 217 were males and 209 females: 
72 died of pneumonia; 68 of consumption; 21 of old 
age ; 20 of diseases of the heart; 16 of convulsions ; 13 
of apoplexy ; 11 of inanition ; 10 of typhoid fever ; 10 
of bronchitis; 10 of marasmus; 10 of diphtheria; 10 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 9 of 
Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 
4’s, 126; currency 6’s, 120 a 129. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly at 10} cts. for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was dull but steady, at $21 a $22 
winter bran, and $20 a $20.75 for spring do. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour reflected no im- 
provement and prices favored buyers. Sales of 124 
barrels Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.20; 250 bar- 
rels Ohio, atraight, at $4.35 ; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.60 a $4.65; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25; 
and 375 barrels do., patent, at $4.85 a $4.90, Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.35 a $3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 905 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 57? a 58} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 407 a 41} a. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 55 a 5} ets.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3) a 4 cts. 

Sheep.— Extra, 6} a 64 cts. ; good, 54 a 6 cts. ; medium, 


will probably be a week before it is again opened, de. 
spite the efforts of a large number of troops and work. 
men who are engaged in removing the snow.’ 

It is stated that “attempts made by the Russian Goy. 
ernment to float a loan have not been successful. I jg 
further declared that the supposed railway loan recent. 
ly negotiated was in reality a State loan, which will be 
applied to the payment of the coupons which next fall 
due. 

Russia threatens to sever diplomatic relations with 
Turkey, if the latter persists in sending Kiamil Pasha 
to Sofia as Turkish Commissioner. On the other hand, 
Bulgaria claims that the Berlin Treaty provides for 
the “sending of a Turkish Commissioner to Bulgaria, 
and that failure to send a Commissioner would be tan. 
tamount to assenting to the independence of Bulgaria, 

Turkey has been visited by the most violent snow 
storm since 18 All travel by sea and land is sug. 
pended, and telegraphic communication is interrapted, 
At Const: antinople the snow is three feet deep, and 
business is at a standstill. 

Advices from Shanghai, received in London, say 
that nearly 2,000,000 persons are utterly destitute, 
through the Hoang-{To floods. 

Our State Department i is informed that yellow fever 
raging in Cayenne, French Guiana. 

The last annual report of the Superintendent General 
of Indian Affairs of the Canadian Government shows 
that there are now 17,000 Indians in the Northwest 
under treaty. They have 4766 acres of land under 
re have erected 1767 houses, and own 7587 
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4} a 5} cts.; common, 3) a4} cts. Lambs, 4} a 7} ets. | head of stock. Last year they erected 108 new houses 
Hogs were active and firm. Extra Chicago, 8} cts. ; a fenced in 4063 acres of land under cultivation, 


good western, 8 a 8} cts.; State, 7 a 7} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 6 a 8 cts. 

Milch cows were dull at $25 a $55. 

Fat cows were in fair request at 2} a 

Forriagn.—W. FE. Gladstone arrived in England on 
the afternoon of the 8th instant. On the way from 
Dover the train stopped at Shorncliffe, where Glad- 
stone was presented with an address. In the course of 
his reply he said that in neither Europe nor America 
could be seen such a painful spectacle as was observable 
in England—the spectacle of one nation holding down 
another by force. Russia would be ashamed to say of 
Finland what Englishmen were not ashamed to say of 
Ireland, namely, that thirty-two millions of people 
were afraid of five millions. Southern England alone, 
he said, created the anti-Home Rule majority. 

Parliament was opened on the 9th instant, and the 
Queen’s speech read by Royal Commission. In the 
debate on the address in reply to the Queen’s speech, 
A. J. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, claimed 
that agrarian and other crimes, as well as boycotting, 
were diminished, since the operation of the Coercion 
act. John Morley, in reply, stated the Irish criminal 
statistics for the period showing a decrease of crime 
included the six months of calm during which eviction 
notices could not be executed. The diminution of boy- 
cotting was due, not to coercion, but to an entirely 
changed state of feeling and a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility toward the Liberal members, who were co- 
workers with the Irish to obtain justice for Ireland. 

On the 8th instant Dr. Bramann successfully per- 
formed the operation of tracheotomy on the Crown 
Prince. 

A despatch from San Remo says that the operation 
on the Crown Prince lasted about half an hour. It 
was performed without administering chloroform, to 
the use of which Dr. Mackenzie strongly objected, fear- 
ing it would complicate matters. 

The physicians are pleased with the results of the 
operation and are confident of the patient’s speedy re- 
covery. The Crown Prince bore the operation bravely. 

A striking indication of the paternal spirit of the 
Austrian Government has been recently exhibited 
through and by an official examination of the books 
used in the national schools, which showed that they 
were badly printed, often in small type, and that con- 
tinued study of them was likely to injure the eyes of 
the children. As a sequence of this discovery, the 
Government has, with great promptness, issued an 
order that hereafter all class books used in the public 
schools of Austria shall be printed from large type and 
on a good quality of white paper. 

A despatch from Vienna, dated the 11th instant, 
says: “Enormous avalanches along the line of the 
Arlberg Railway have resulted in serious loss of life, 
and traffic on the road has been stopped. 

“One of the avalanches which just occurred on the 
line of the Arlberg Railway buried the Laugen Station 
and a mail train. Two thousand men are at work at- 
tempting to rescue the imprisoned persons. Two large 
avalanches have blocked a tunnel on the line, and it 


Thirty-six schools have been started by the govern 
ment. 

Collector Ross at Halifax, Nova Scotia, has received 
instructions from Ottawa to allow all American fishing 
vessels putting into that port for repairs, to purchase 
supplies sufficient for them to complete their voyage. 
There are now four Gloucester vessels repairing there, 
which will be able to take advantage of the order. 


34 cts. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

A stated meeting of the Committee on Instruction 
will be held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 25th 
of Second Month, 1888, at 10 A. M. 


GEORGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


WANTED 
A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at Tunesassa 
in household duties, and giving instruction to the In- 
dian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED 
A woman in a Friend’s family to assist in the care of 
an infant and attend to some light duties. 
Address Box 96, Moorestown, N. J. 





Diep, on the morning of Tenth Month 14th, 1887, 

at her residence, near Chesterfield, Morgan Co., Ohio, 
Resecca 8. Prerroint, aged 47 years, wife of Jonathan 
Pierpoint, and daughter of William Smith (deceased) 
and Ann his wife. She was a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. She bore with great 
patience a lingering illness, evincing great care for 
those around her, fearing they would exert themselves 
too much for her comfort. She was an affectionate 
wife and mother; and manifested a deep concern that 
her little son should have a careful training. Till near 
her last she appeared desirous to be spared to het 
family, but expressed a willingness to go if it was 
right; and her friends have the « comforting hope that, 
through redeeming love and mercy, she has joined the 
righteous of all generations. 
at the residence of her parents, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, on Fourth-day evening, First Month 
4th, 1888, Mary S. Corr, daughter of Thomas P. and 
Elizabeth W. Cope, in the 35th year of her age. 
, on 7th of First Month, 1888, at her home, neat 
Salem, Iowa, ELizaABeTu Moy HER, in the 81st year 
of her age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, This beloved Friend lived a Christian life 
she was a standard-bearer in the Society of Friends, 
and her end was peace. 
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